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Fettow-Cirizens or raz STATE OF OHIO HERE ASSEMBLED, OR 
ELSEWHERE DISPERSED: I appear in this primary assembly, the 
final tribunal of publie opinion for democratic institutions, to 
argue your own case, and to prevent, if I can, with all the pow- 
ers of my mind and heart and soul, the approaching degrada- 
tion of the States by the federal overthrow of their sovereignty. 
The time has come to set our own house, here at home, in order. 
On this great day for the settlement of public accounts, we have 
a most unwonted duty to perform, which is above and beyond 
the reach of the moles and bats of party, the owls of caucus, 
the mean and the false and the stupid, who take prominent 
parts on ordinary occasions. Winnowing chaff and beating the 
air is no longer to any purpose; nor yet distending ourselves 
with the East wind. The quarter whence our institutions are 
endangered, and the mode and manner of the menace, should 
be laid bare according to the truth of history and the logic of 
science ; and empty babbling, if it do not cease utterly out of 
the land, should veil its voice and hide its diminished head till 
happier times. | If the heavens were falling upon us, we would 
ask the noise-makers to cease their clamor; and we should call 
on those who knew the laws of the universe, to explain to us, 
silent and most deeply attentive, what was the cause of the 
dread convulsion of nature, and» by what means we could make 
effectual our escape. 

Now that the sublime terrestrial system of our political insti- 
tutions is shaken to its foundation —disrupted, torn to pieces, 
and on the way to that fatal bourne of nations from which no 
people have returned free, any more than the dead return alive— 
let wire-workers and tricksters hide their faces; and let us call, 
as the shipwrecked call, for the aid of devoted men and of a mer- 
ciful God. 

This day, in Stark County, inaugurates a new era in the his- 
tory of Ohio, upon which the destiny of generations may depend. 
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We have not yet got at the truth of the matter elsewhere; it 
remains to be seen whether we are to fail upon this occasion, 
and make the personal and party, and universal sacrifices, of 
these uncommon years in vain. While I covet your assistance, 
fellow-citizens, I promise to hold nothing back myself that I can 
contribute to enlighten the radical mystery at the bottom, which 
is far down beneath the partizan strife, the financial and mili- 
tary failures, the odious oppression, and the tyrannical usurpa- 
tions of the hour.. We must descend below the surface upon 
which these most offensive, but not in themselves fatal, abuses 
are enacted, to the remote and prolific cause that made them 
possible, and such actors in great affairs as we see at Washing- 
ton pardonable, or credible, or conceivable. 

There is another thing to be done indispensable to the occa- 
sion, which is, to make a virtuous and anxious enquiry into 
ourselves, and to find out, if we can, whether we may not have 
.degenerated from those ancestors who even in these days of her 
afflictions and widowhood, are the immortal dowry of the Uni- 
ted States. Their memory is ever present with us, but never 
so vividly as upon this anniversary, whose hours we fill most 
unworthily if they are not all devoted to our country. Their 
spirits stand around and hover over the scenes we are enacting, 
and their deeds will forever reproach us if we are unwilling to 
admit our faults, and to offer them up a burnt offering in the spirit 
of the old dispensation ; but also to amend our own lives, and 
if need be, suffer martyrdom according to the teaching and 
example of Christ. We, the people, are the cause of our own 
calamities. As a man’s face in the glass must be his own liv- 
ing portrait, and no other man’s, so our democratic government 
is the exact reflection of the people. When men govern them- 
selves they will impress their own image upon their institutions, 
and if these are threatened or overthrown, the fault is theirs. If 
our society and politics in Ohio have been regulated by a com- 
munity who are sordid in their pursuits, and devoted to nothing 
but money; if we have left public affairs altogether aside for 
private business; if we have neglected the State to make our- 
selves rich and corrupt; if we have implicitly trusted to any 
clique or caucus the discharge of our own duty of choosing offi- 
cers, and discussing and deciding on proper measures; if 
we have withheld our approbation of good and our hate of evil, 
we can not be too much in haste and in earnest to begin at once 
the work of self-reform; for, if we do not accomplish that 
object, we must come out of the present crisis stripped of our 
honor, our substance, and our liberties; nor can we ever know 
again that inheritance of the Revolution: a cheap, simple, and 
responsible government. 
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I invite all who hear me, to the imperative work of both pri- 
vate and public reformation. It is in vain for us any longer to 
delude ourselves upon the manifest duty of every citizen of Ohio. 
The child may play unconsciously around the folds of an adder, 
or the blind man walk innocently to the verge of the precipice, 
but after our eyes have been opened, and our ears pierced, and 
our hearts wrung by the horrors of this most cruel, exceptional, 
and disastrous war, no man among us can be found who has 
not misgivings of our past conduct; and a vast majority of us 
are perfectly satisfied that ruin has not only been brought to our 
doors, but has entered into our very houses; and, alas! how 
often taken from us both parents and children for needless and 
bloody sacrifice, while the signs of mourning and the sounds of 
lamentation fill the land. We are looking in the face the most 
dreadful panorama that pen or pencil has yet painted on the 
canvas of history for the amendment and warning of mankind. 
Not only do tens of thousands die in battle, and other tens of 
thousands by disease, and therefore almost weekly are the hardy 
and blooming youth of a whole county destroyed; not only 
has the loss of property by the war, become such a daily sum, 
that we get no account of it, and are unable longer to make any 
computation of it, but there is that which may be, if possible, 
considered a far greater loss than the rapid crumbling to pieces 
of the map of the Northern States as well as the Southern, and 
the utter waste of lives and habitations and possessions in every 
direction; it is the destruction of more than even civil liberty; 
the liberty of the people of Ohio and her sister States; it is the 
destruction of all stable provision for any liberty whatever in the 
North: it is the overthrow of our society and of our very form 
of government—of all our constitutions, State as well as Fed- 
eral—of the whole democratic social and political structure. 
We have not only wilfully, or at least, recklessly, sacrificed 
our sons, and with them our daughters, too; we have not only 
scattered the harvests upon the wind; we have not only col- 
lected our goods for burning, and set fire to our houses; but we 
have allowed the wanton flames to reach the very Temple of true 
American liberty, and make havoc of its sacred walls, and wrap 
\ts grand proportions in one universal conflagration. Our most 
somplex and wondrous Federal system is in ashes; the States 
themselves are only devastated provinces on their way to despo- 
tism and extinction. And our own madness and folly, as well 
as the madness and folly of the South, have brought us to this 
forlorn condition. We ought never to have been separated. 
Notwithstanding all its provocations and excuses, secession was 
not, by any means, the best. thing that could have: been. done. 
The West and the South should have stood together for the gov- 
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ernment of the whole country, instead of coming to a violent 
separation and its almost inevitable consequences. The South, 
however, has only preceded us in a course of infatuated suicide ; 
she will pay the cost of it as sure as there is just retribution for 
the blunders and the crimes of nations. Is she not paying it 
now? Was there ever such an unexpected, such an unexam- 
pled price exacted for the gravest national faults? The picture 
of her desolation defies the utmost gifts of genius and of art. It 
is supreme ; itis complete: itis only not overwhelming, because 
they are Americans as we are Americans, and possess the ances- 
tral spirit which will die, die by inches, but which will never 
surrender. If such a horror, as the extermination of a people, 
were not, thank God, wholly impossible, since Christ came to 
teach us forgiveness of injuries, and the blessings of peace on 
earth, and good will to men—if such a horror were only possi- 
ble, we should see the invincible American spirit of the South, 
the same as our own, too proud to succumb even before such a 
consummation of crimes. But the questions for us are no longer: 
Will we separate? We have separated; will we conquer the 
South? We can not conquer the South. But the real question 
of the hour for the people of Ohio, is: What is to become of us, 
of our co-States, and of our institutions, if we do not find grounds 
for peace—immediate and unconditional peace—and do not put 
our solemn veto upon this war of self-destruction? It is all in 
vain to talk, for the present, of any other settlement than one 
based upon the fact of separation between the South and the 
North. ‘The Union as it was,” we hope may be reconstructed 
at some future day, when both sides shall have consented ‘o 
accept the truth of the matter, and after a long period of suffer- 
ing from disunion; but it is not possible for us to evade the 
heavy cost of reconstruction ; we must pay that penalty before 
we can recover what we have lost; it is the only way to avoid 
the repetition of the past. 

“The Constitution as itis,” is the precious possession which 
I expect to show you, can be rescued. That Constitution, and 
no other, is the certain guarantee for the welfare of a great con- 
federation based upon the corner stones of the equality and the 
sovereignty, the integrity and the consent of each of the States. 
That Constitution was wiser than the men who made it, 
even than the fathers themselves, and must be sacredly pre- 
served by our generation, because its infinite and manifold bless- 
ings far exceeding the ordinary handiwork of man, may be 
called, reverently, one of the gifts of Providence. More States 
than the old Thirteen which established it, even now cling to its 
principles and to its high authority ; and if better counsels pre- 
vail, it will soon be re-established by twice that number from new 
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States carved constitutionally out of our territory, and popu- 
lated from our own increase, and from emigration. Thus, with- 
out aggression upon our neighbors, or envy, hatred, or ill-will 
towards any other people, we may start afresh upon a grand 
career of renewed power, stability, and glory. The near vicin- 
ity of rival States, with interests different, but not contrary to 
our own, with views variant, but not hostile, with a destiny dis- 
similar, but independent, may stimulate our people of the 
United States toa most happy change of policy, by which the 
best and truest ideas, the ablest and purest men, and the noblest 
and most permanent works, will become the proper objects of 
general and cordial approbation. 

We have too long, my fellow-citizens of Ohio, followed un- 
sound opinions, and unworthy leaders, and devoted ourselves to 
the ignoble and transitory, in all our affairs. If the division of the 
Union shall provoke us, compel us, to the total change which 
we require, humanity will have got some compensation for the 
deplorable scenes which harrow up our souls. 

While we admit the truth of the matter, let us not sorrow as 
those whohave no hope. Theseparationof the sections, and the 
consequent recognition of the South, is inevitable, like the sepa- 
ration of friends or relatives, the dearest upon earth, at the 
grave. And it is manly and decent that we bow to what is de- 
creed, while we take stronger and better resolutions to our own 
bosoms for the future. We have all been to blame for the catas- 
trophe ; and the great improvement of this mighty Anniversary 
will be, not to indulge in vain regrets, but in the spirit of truth 
and honor which becomes it, in the light of the teachings of the 
Declaration, to proceed with the work both of private and public 
reformation, which alone can save our free institutions. 

It has been the burden of Fourth of July speeches to dwell with 
the greatest complacency upon the past, the present and the 
future; to speak of our treasures of liberty, and prosperity and 
security, as inexhaustible and perpetual; to recount the deeds 
of our ancestors, in the unequal war for political independence, 
and the profound and memorable discussions which, while they 
brought on that war, prepared both England and the colonies for 
the result, and made the armed contest both sublime and pro- 
ductive. To the American Revolution the world owes its 
knowledge of the ultimate good in government, for it was that 
struggle which has enabled us to demonstrate, by fourscore 
years’ experiment, the infinite superiority of ““a Confederate 
Republic of Republics.” And we have taken- more than an 
honest pride in these themes; we have exulted over them, and 
have flattered the people with the idea that our political system . 
was so perfect, that it was self-sustaining : that American freedom 
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and happiness could not. perish from outward, and much 
more from inward foes; that we had only to sit down and 
enjoy; to eat, drink, and be filled with pride, and content, and 
confidence; that, although other nations might perish, we 
should never tread the downward road. And in the fullness of 
our hearts, we bade posterity “hail, all’s well! ? and coming gen- 
erations to advance in long succession to fill our places and to 
take possession of their great inheiritance. ‘The principle of 
free governments,” we said, ‘‘ adheres to the American soil; it is 
bedded in it; immovable as its mountains.” ‘And by the 
blessing of God, we hoped that the country would itself become 
a vast and splendid monument not of oppression and terror, but 
of wisdom—of peace, and of liberty, upon which the world 
may gaze with admiration, forever.”’* 

Far different is the duty of this day. We are all upon the 
most solemn moments of our lives. It is to us to-day a ques- 
tion of what we shall do to save ourselves and all we hold dear 
from the very jaws of fate. No language but the words of truth 
and soberness is worthy of the sad occasion. If we would 
escape from the perils that on every side now environ and 
threaten us, we must take wise counsel together. We must 
recall the example of our ancestors, and the spirit of the Revo- 
lution ; we must revive the learning as well as the energy of 
1776. And let none be offended because his own opinions or 
prepossessions are attacked, but resolve, at all hazards, to hear, 
and if he be not convinced, choose to answer, but not to strike. 
For it often happens; it may be now, that the new truth is 
unwelcome, and he that dares to speak it, is regarded as an 
enemy. But history is full of instruction in that respect; and 
no history fuller than our own. Listen to the friend of America 
in the British Parliament, in just such a case as the present, 
and be admonished both by what he predicted, and by what 
transpired. George III. was more angry with the colonies for 
rebellion, than we are with the South. He forbade any mention 
of terms of peace, and denounced its advocates as traitors to their 
king and country. For himself, the cause was holy; his cor- 
onation oath would make him perjured, if he did not coerce 
obedience. God was on his side: his only appeal in prayer 
and proclamation was to the God of battles, to save from par- 
tition the kingly inheritance of the British Empire. On the 
20th November, 1779, two years or more after. hostilities, the 
royal speech from the throne declared ‘‘a determination steadily 
to pursue the measures in which the country was engaged ” with 
a hope “that the deluded multitude would finally return to 


* Daniel Webster’s Bunker Hill Speech, 1825. 
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their allegiance.” It is usual to congratulate the sovereign 
on such an occasion, as it is to bow very low to the sovereigns 
on this occasion. But Chatham rose, and moved an. adverse 
amendment to the address, and in favor of the then impractic- 
able terms of peace and reconciliation. He said, “I can not, my 
lords, I will not join in congratulations on misfortune and dis- 
grace. This, my lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment: 
it is nota time for adulation: the smoothness of flattery will 
not serve us in this rugged and awful crisis. It is now neces- 
sary to instruct the throne in the language of truth. We must, 
if possible, dispel the delusion and darkness which envelope it, 
and display in its full danger and genuine colors the ruin 
which is brought to our doors. 3 ¥ x ‘i 

‘But yesterday, and England might have stood against the 
world ; now none so poor as do her reverence. ‘The people 
whom we at first despised as rebels, but whom we now acknowl- 
edge as enemies, are abetted against you, supplied with every 
military store, their interests consulted, and their ambassadors 
entertained by your inveterate enemy; and our ministers do 
not, and dare not, interpose with dignity and effect. * *  * 

* You can not, my lords, you can not conquer America. What 
is your present situation there? We do not know the worst; 
but we do know that in three campaigns we have done nothing, 
and suffered much. ¥, bd ; ¥ 

“If L were an American, as Iam an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I never would lay down 
my arms, never, never, never ! < * It is not, my 
lords, a wild and lawless banditti, whom we oppose; the resist- 
ance of America is the struggle of free and virtuous patriots. 
Let us then, seize with eagerness the moment of reconciliation.” 

We should not affect to be deaf to such portentious and appro- 

riate words, nor to misunderstand their specific application. 
t is no impeachment of our patriotism to follow the pathway of 
Chatham, while we avoid the footsteps of George III. Let us 
see to the prompt preservation of our liberties, by the only 
possible course of action, by recognition of the South, and by 
doing and requiring justice hereafter, according to the golden 
rule, from North as well as South. 

The next thing is the history of the pending controversy. 

If the people of Ohio duly consider the origin and nature of 
the present unhappy conflict of sections, they will discover, from 
the errors of the past, their own guide, hereafter, to safety and 
honor. The acts and declarations of the parties fix the character 
of secession, and especially those of Sonth Carolina, which 
took the lead. We will find that the real cause of complaint has 
not been generally understood. It has often been attributed to 
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a recent grievance in the passage of personal liberty bills by 
Northern States, which the South alleged was a violation of the 
Constitution. Several States had thus attempted to evade the 
act of Congress, enforcing the clause for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, but there had been no serious loss of property, cer- 
tainly none to South Carolina, and the excitement of rescues and 
other kindred proceedings had little influence on the logicians 
of the South, however it might have been with the masses of 
the people. The title to slave property was thought to be sate; 
but great fears were felt of the serious reduction of its value, 
by protective tariffs and the other plunder schemes already 
oppressive to the South, and to become ruinous when the North, 
by the stupidity of the West, got the majority for that policy, 
and changed the equilibrium of the Union. President Lincoln’s 
election had as little to do, per se, with secession, as the paltry 
legislation of the States respecting fugitive slaves. But it 
became all-important, in connection with the bank and tariff 
robberies of the West and South, projected by his Eastern and 
Northern followers. The ultimate motive of secession is to be 
found, then, in the fear of the South that when she became the 
minority in the Union, her doctrine of strict construction and 
free trade would give way to the contrary system. She had no 
reason to expect the West would ever recover her senses upon 
that subject. The free trade argument, clearer than light and 
stronger than logic, had been most effectually made to the people 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois for thirty years ; and yet Chase and 
Douglas, both Western candidates from opposite parties for 
nomination, not less than Seward, the Eastern favorite of the 
Republicans, had written deliberate tariff letters, surrending 
their sections and the Constitution to the manufacturers of New 
England and Pennsylvania, to show that they were better pro- 
tectionists than Lincoln. The South despaired ; she was not 
willing to remain in confederation with those who, by specious 
acts of Congress, took her property for nothing, and likewise 
called her a sinner and acriminal. The alternative to seces- 
sion was, that the millions earned by slaves for their masters, 
were, by means of protective duties and partial appropriations, 
and in spite of the compromise of 1882, to be divided with New 
England and the North. Secession meant free trade and a 
strict construction of the Constitution; and the danger of losing 
slaves was only used in the second place, as a tocsin to arouse 
the people. Even among the free schools of Ohio we have 
never been able to wisely comprehend the whole iniquity of the 
so-called tariff system now upon us with ten-fold severity and 
ten-fold complication since the war, of which it is a ghastly 
counterpart. In the South the difficulty is the same. 
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The Address issued by the South Carolina Convention, and 
written by Mr. Rhett, avows the cause of secession to be tariff 
protection, which had overthrown the Oonstitution.* The crisis, it 
says, is the same in 1860 that it was in 1776. “The Revolu- 
tion turned on one great principle, self{government, and self- 
taxation, the criterion of self-government.” The colonies 
insisted upon the right to tax themselves, and hence the 
Revolution, in consequence of the mother country’s refusal to 
allow it. ‘And it is so with the Southern States towards the 
Northern States in the vital matter of taxation. They are ina 
minority in Congress. Their representation in Congress is 
useless to protect them against unjust taxation, and they are 
taxed by the people of the North for their benefit, exactly as 
the people of England taxed our ancestors in the British Par- 
liament for their benefit. In the last forty years, the taxes laid 
by the Congress of the United States have been laid with a 
view of subserving the interests of the North. The people of 
the South have been taxed by duties on imports, not for revenue 
—but for an object inconsistent with revenue—to promote, by 
prohibition, northern interests in the production of their mines 
and manufactories.” The Address declares that. the disburse- 
ments have been for the benefit of the same parties, which the 
people of Ohio can well believe, for not one dollar in ten of her 
share called for on pretence of internal improvements, has ever 
got back, in any shape, from the East. It continues, ‘‘no man 
can, for a moment, believe that our ancestors intended to estab- 
lish over their posterity exactly the same sort of government 
they bad overthrown.” “It can not be believed that our ancestors 
would have assented to any Union whatever with the people of 
the North, if the feelings and opinions, now existing among 
them, had existed when the Constitution was framed. There 
was then no TARIFF—no fanaticism concerning negroes.” It 
claims that the will of the majority has been set up for the law 
of the land, and that the power of the majority has been used, 
and will continue fo be used to tax the minority against their 
consent, and in contempt of their remonstrance, till they are 
not only impoverished, but enslaved, and the constitutional 
fabric destroyed. That the assumption that the majority shall 
rule not according to the Constitution, makes them responsible 
for the continuance of negro slavery within the States as well 


* Mr. Memminger, in another paper, rang the todsin, and gave the negro-agitation as “ the 
immediate cause of secession;” but Mr. Rhett, who is the master-spirit of South Carolina, 
in the “ Address to the Slaveholding States,” calmly and fully presents the facts and the 
philosophy of the subject. Appleton’s Cyclopedia for 1861, by mistake or design, has 
perverted the account of secession in every part. The statement is too bad for the poli- 
tican; it is worse than useless to the historian. 
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as territories, and that emancipation will be the next step of 
avarice and fanaticism. 

Such being the statement of Southern grievances, let us con- 
sider, and always for our advantage hereafter, more than to 
attempt to recall the lost opportunities of the past, what is the 
true description of Southern remedies, and then pass on to 
a calm consideration of the State Rights’ doctrine of the Con- 
stitution, out of which they are specifically derived. It is the 
most profitable, though it may not be the most agreeable of 
studies ; it is the most appropriate to the time and to the place; 
it is the highest possible homage that the orator can pay his 
audience, to suppose them capable of following the explanation 
and the method of the great argument. We might turn aside 
from the discharge, in a proper manner, of such a solemn duty 
upon this most serious day, to listen to the frothy and shallow 
stump speeches that from the lips of those we. trusted have so 
often undone us; or we might yearn for the various and super- 
ficial columns.of the daily papers, which are made, up of com- 
mon places, and injurious personality, and worthless doctrines, 
with contradictory reasons, and cowardly and dishonest, and 
consequently, very cruel stimulation of the most excited passions 
of men; in many cases the real anxiety of all hands, from 
editor to newsboy, being to sell the paper, and not to consecrate 
it to the cause of duty and of country. But we will not. con- 
sent to turn aside from the effort, to have a better understanding 
of the cause of our calamity, the philosophy of it, and above 
all, the way of honorable deliverance and safety. Humbly 
then, but not haltingly, do I proceed to describe the constitu- 
tional means resorted to by the South, for her extrication from 
the dangers we have briefly described. 1 ask for them not only 
a patient hearing, but.a thoughtful consideration, such as men 
give only to matters of the utmost importance. We are an 
unlearned people in the very root.of our democratic education ; 
we do not understand the very terms that have to be employed 
in treating of our government; and being high officers of state 
does not seem to help the matter; our ignorance is, universal. 
President Buchanan, for instance, has often devoted himself. to 
the task of instructing the country upon the crisis, all of which 
he saw, and a part of which he was; but, he has only given 
light by darkness, lwous.a non lucendo ; he has failed, of 
course, to impart what he did not comprehend. President Lin- 
coln’s doings have made Buchanan’s teachings respectable. 

In 1832, South Carolina, by her State ordinance of wullifica- 
tion, resisted the protective tariff acts; but in 1860 she passed 
an ordinance not of nullification, but of secession. These two 
constitutional remedies, the one for illegal congressional legis- 
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lation, the other for State aggression, are commonly confounded, 
and always by such statesmen as Buchanan and Lincoln, who 
never could see the difference between them, and who thought 
they must be identical, and also the same thing as revolution. 
But no three things are more distinct, nor worthier of the con- 
templation of our rising and leading men. Unfortunately for 
the Buchanan and Lincoln school, and for the Northern thinkers 
generally, Southern leaders are in perpetual session, in or out 
of Congress, upon the Constitution, and they have always been 
able to excel us in political discussion, and have therefore gov- 
erned the Union by the divine right of superior intelligence and 
concentration of purpose. Let me explain to you what nullifi- 
cation and secession are, and the difference between them’ will 
be very apparent. 

Nullification, is where the act of the agent of Confederate 
States (Congress) has exceeded the constitutional authority, and 
the act is consequently void. ‘The South insists that when such 
an unconstitutional act is important, and dangerous, and palpa- 
ble, any one of the States may disown the act of the agent so far 
as she is concerned, and prevent its operation within her bound- 
aries, That a convention of the people of the State can be called 
together to pass an ordinance, absolving her citizens from obli- 
gation to obey the unconstitutional act of Congress, and that is 
an end of it. The act can have no further operation there, 
although all the other States complied with it. But the South 
has always taught that even in such a case, two-thirds of each 
branch of Congress concurring, might call a convention of 
States, to propose amendments to the States, respectively, and if 
three-fourths of them in their separate conventions, (or by acts of 
their legislatures, if that course should be resorted to,) conferred 
the disputed power, then the nullifying State must retract her 
ordinance and submit, and henceforth the Federal Constitution 
should stand amended in that particular. Therefore the State 
veto of nullification is a remedy under the Constitution, and is 
intended to preserve it, by putting the Federal government to 
an appeal to the States for additional powers. It was under such 
a proceeding in South Carolina that General Jackson issued his 
unhappy proclamation, and almost appealed to arms. But Mr. 
Clay abandoned forever, and most publicly, his favorite policy 
of protection to manufacturers at the expense of all the other 
citizens, especially farmers, and mechanics, and laborers, and 
Mr. Calhoun consented to the gradual disappearance of the in- 
justice. A most wise issue that was out of formidable dangers. 

Secession is the copartner States’ opposite remedy to nullifi- 
cation, and is applicable to an entirely different case; intended 
for a contrary result. It is applicable where the objectionable 
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acts are done by the principals of the copartnership, and not by 
their agent; not acts done by Congress, but .acts done by the 
co-States themselves, and therefore the inconsequence of waiting, 
as the South was asked to do, for some aggressive act of the 
Federal government. The theory of secession is, that the co- 
partnership has become intolerable to the retiring partner, by 
the condnet of the parties to it, and not of their agent, and it is 
not intended, like nullification, to preserve the Union according 
to the Constitution; but to destroy it. No delay nor appeal is 
contemplated, and there is no provision for intervention by any 
number of the co-States. The South holds the right of State 
secession to be’as clear as the right of any member to withdraw 
from a business firm in private life. 

Neither nullification nor secession of course savor of what is 
called the right of revolution, which is the rupture of the social 
compact in a homogeneons state, and does not apply to the ease 
of a copartnership, where either of the members must be enti- 
tled to retire peaceably, according to established legal principles. 
The doctrine of the social compact is, that it can only be broken 
by the unanimous consent of the people, or by force. These are 
distinctions and definitions not familiar to us, and yet vital. to 
the settlement of this very war. They have always constituted 
the doctrine of the South, and especially of Virginia and South 
Carolina, the leaders of the Slave States. They were most lumi- 
nously developed by Madison in his celebrated report of 1799, 
and the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, the work of him- 
self and Jefferson, by which on the occasion of Adams’ Alien 
and Sedition laws, a time of doctrine something like the present, 
the Federal system was saved by these intellectual chiefs from a 
consolidation as crushing as now threatens to degrade the States. 
Jefferson always adhered to the faith of State Rights and strict 
construction, and not only saved the day by beating Adams for 
the Presidency ; but by his brilliant administration, which per- 
fected the victory, and for forty years installed him in the as- 
cendant as the oracle of the Constitution. Madison was a man 
of genius and virtue, but he had no iron in his composition, and 
gave way most disastrously on great occasions; especially on 
the United States Bank and the protective tariff, and nullification. 

The right of the South to secede, which has now become her 
remedy against what she deems intolerable oppression, is de- 
rived not only from what she holds to be the nature of the Fed- 
eral compact, but from the express reservations made by Vir- 
ginia, Rhode Island and New York to that effect. And it is 
agreed that they inure to the other States. In their ratifications 
of the Constitution, they say that in case of the abuse of Federal 
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powers, the peoples of those States have the right to resume them 
and dissolve their old relations. 

But there is still a higher ground than the nature of the Fed- 
eral compact itself, or of the State reservations, which is the 
doctrine of the independent right inherent in the sovereignty of 
the States, as asserted by the Declaration—that. governments 
are instituted among men for their benefit, and that when in the 
opinion of the people they cease to answer the purpose, they 
have the undoubted right to alter or abolish them ; and without 
leaving one stone of the old edifice upon another, to begin anew 
and reconstruct as they choose, such a government as will be 
more conducive to the public safety, and to private as well as 
public welfare. 

The great problem which we are chiefly interested to under- 
stand, however, as citizens of Ohio, now examining the desper- 
ate condition of the country, is not what may be revolutionary 
remedies according to the Declaration, nor scarcely what may 
have been special terms of ratification by some of the States, 
but what is the true origin and nature of the Federal system, so 
that we may fix opinions about our own constitutional rights, 
as well as those of the Southern States. Discussion has been so 
entirely discouraged in all parties, especially by the managers 
of elections, that the most obvious truths are strange to us, and 
the worst fallacies made our daily food. Speeches have ceased 
to be delivered by candidates upon abstract doctrine; their only 
stimulus appearing to be the spoils; and books are no longer 
written upon government. Kentucky committed herself first, 
however, fully to nullification in 1799; and Ohio, by an elaborate 
treatise upon free institutions, has the distinction of first advo- 
cating secession among the free States. Judge Grimke, late of 
her Supreme Court, ten years ago, in one of the ablest works of 
the age, foreseeing the present tempest, introduced into his see- 
ond edition a chapter defining secession, and defending it as the 
bloodless and rightful remedy in our Confederation for the dis- 
contented States. He displays the argument with much ability, 
and holds that the abuse of the power is hardly possible; but 
that however that may be, it is the undeniable right of a discon- 
tented State to revoke her consent to the Union, and to withdraw 
herself from it without giving any just cause of offense to her 
associates. This is a most remarkable fact, and although new 
to my hearers, ought to dispose them to reflection and study of 
the subject. Perhaps this day’s proceedings may give an im- 
pulse to the public mind, and begin the mental preparation for 
the future, in which we are so generally deficient. It is never 
too late to think, to act, and to co-operate with wise and 
decided friends. 
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The following seem to be the cardinal points of our constitu- 
tional history : 

On the separation from England, the sovereignty of the 
British crown terminated, and so did the pupilage of the colo- 
nies. As young men at twenty-one acquire perfect manhood,” 
so sovereignty was acquired by the people of each separate col- 
ony, and all of them, one like the other, became free and inde- 
pendent States, each having the right to complete self govern- 
ment. Of that proposition there can be no donbt. It is just as 
undeniable, that there was not then, nor ever after, any such po- 
litical community as the people of the United Colonies, or the 
people of the United States. There is not one instance of any 
act done by any such constituency on record. Kentucky, by the 
pen of Jefferson, tells us how the Union was formed; and let 
no man turn a deaf ear to them. ‘The several States compos- 
ing the United States of America are not united on the principle 
of unlimited submission to the general government; but that by 
compact, under the style of a Constitution for the United States 
and of amendments thereto, they constituted a general govern- 
ment for special purposes, reserving each State to herself the 
residuary mass of right to her own self government, and that 
whensvever the general government assumes undelegated pow- 
ers, its acts are void ; that to this compact each State acceded as 
a State, and is an integral party ; that the government created 
by this compact was not made the final judge of the extent of 
the delegated powers, since that would make its discretion and 
not the Constitution, the measure of its powers, but that, as in 
all other cases of compact having no common judge, each party 
has an equal right to judge for herself, as well of the infraction 
as of the mode and measure of the redress.” Besides this, there 
is in the Constitution a special reservation of undelegated rights 
to the States and the people. 

~The Confederation is asystem of governments made up of the 
Federal and the State governments, organized into one whole 
of many parts, but which is a multiple of integers, instead of 
an integer of fractions. 

- Bach State has two distinct constitutions and governments— 
a State constitution and government to regulate its peculiar busi- 
ness, and a general constitution and government to regulate the 
interests common to all the States, which is binding by a mutual 
compact, and puts the separate and independent existence of the 
States under the guarantee of all the States.* 

The powers of government are also divided into two perfectly 


* Vide Mr. Calhoun’s speech against the Force Bill, to which Webster and Clay failed 
to reply, though they made the attempt. 
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distinct divisions ; one containing those local and peculiar, and 
the other the more general powers. The former of’ these divi- 
sions constitutes what in our system was known as the reserved 
powers, and they are exercised by each State through its sepa- 
rate government. The latter are known as the delegated pow- 
ers, and are exercised through the Federal government of the 
several States. There is no such example of political institu- 
tions in ancient or in modern times, and it is to this division of 
powers into two parts, the delegated and the reserved, with dis- 
tinct and separate governments regularly organized into depart- 
ments, legislative, executive and judicial, to carry them into 
effect, that we owe the symmetry of the whole, simple but strong, 
and self sustaining. 

We must not forget also that there is a total difference between 
the inherent, original, exclusive power of the peoples of the 
States, which is the source of all authority, and the delegated 
power, emanating from them, and entrusted to the different 
officers of government, in order to effect the objects for which 
they were elected. Nor that still more obvious and fundamental 
distinction, that the body of the constituency is not any Ameri- 
can people at large, but thirty-four peoples, forming as many 
States, each being a distinct and sovereign community, in which 
the ultimate power of the system resides. That ultimate power 
can only be called into action in the separate States, according 
to the Constitution, and not by any such assemblage as a Na- 
tional Convention ; nor for the purpose of amending the Consti- 
tution by one Convention composed of delegates from three- 
fourths of the States. Each separate State for itself, and three- 
fourths of them all, must independently accept the proposed 
amendment. 

There is no difference in the mode of adopting the Federal 
from that of the State Constitutions. The people of each State 
agree for themselves in either case, there being the simple addi- 
tional agreement with the co-States, that the Federal shall be 
the common Constitution of all the States who make themselves 
voluntary parties. That Constitution is as much the Constitu- 
tion of Ohio as ‘the State Constitution, and because ofthe will 
of the people of Ohio, and not of the will of any other "people. 
On that will of Ohio, and the conjoint wills of her sister States, 
the Federal Constitution becomes the common bond of union. 
It is not the Constitution of Ohio because it is the Constitution 
of the Union, but wice versa. And the Federal Constitution is 
within its sphere the law of both States and Territories, whether 
‘Kansas, Nebraska or elsewhere ; it precedes the settlers, for the 
government of the wilderness. Such is the value of an abstract 
truth, that ‘the simple knowledge of this one would have extin- 
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guished the fallacy of territorial sovereignty, and saved. the 
democracy from schism at Charleston, and expulsion from Fed- 
eral power. 

The State of Ohio will perceive how much her own dignity 
and character are involved in this doctrine of the Federal system. 
She will shudder at the danger in which the contrary doctrine 
involves herself as much as the other States. The moment she 
abandons her sacred duty, under her own social compact, of 
defending her citizens and herself from encroachment upon un- 
delegated rights, or from interference with the sovereignty of 
the States, she consents to sink to the condition of a dependent 
corporation. The framers of our system resisted at every stage 
all such attempts in the Convention. Edmund Randolph pro- 
posed it; Patterson proposed it. They wanted to give the Fed- 
eral government the power to annul acts of the States which it 
thought repugnant to the Constitution, and the corresponding 
power of coercing obedience; but their efforts were made in 
vain, because the States never intended to allow their agent that 
power. ‘It was fatal to the system, fire and water were not 
more repugnant,” said Madison, Mason and Martin.“ It must 
produce a war between the parties,” said Hamilton. 

The compact by its own terms furnishes the limit of Federal 
powers, and consent is the only foundation of the system ; 
the consent, each for herself, of the States, and as of course, no 
matter what other States may choose to do, or to leave undone. 
We can not say that the powers of the general government, are 
unlimited, nor can we say that force can ever be substituted for 
consent. It follows that each of the parties, the States, must, in 
their last resort, decide on the question, whether an undelegated 
power has been exercised ; and also, that any one of the States, 
may if she please, withdraw from the association. To keep! her 
there by force, is to fly in the face of the system, And why 
should any such attempt be made, since, if a majority of the 
States, at any time, refuse to elect members to Congress, the 
Confederation falls to pieces,at once, by the dissolution, of the 
government?! , No sergeant-at-arms can be sent after members 
not elected; nor can any power compel a State to elect con- 
gressmen, | 
Mr. Lincoln and his advisers are proceeding upon an opposite 
theory of the Constitution. They hold that the Federal Union 
stands’ on’ a social compact of the whole American people, as 
the State of Ohio stands upon a social compact of the people 
of Ohio. It is not, they say, the agreement of thirty odd 
States, but of thirty millions of people; and the States, quoad the 
-general government, are not States,-but counties only. . Gon- 
_sequently, here are, at the start, two most repugnant propositions— 
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the first, that the same people, e. g. the people of Ohio, can make 
two social compacts ; and second, that the counties of Ohio are 
at one and the same time, hundredths of the State and. thous- 
andths of the Union: or still worse, that a sovereign State is a 
county; a creator a creature! One would think, such a begin- 
ing as that would be conclusive against the fallacious idea of 
the system, upon which this stupendous, and endless, and 
monstrous war has been constructed. But there are other con- 
siderations quite as strong. The principal reliance of the 
nationalists is upon the language of the preamble to the Con- 
stitution: ‘*We, the people of the United States.” * *  * 
“do ordain, and establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America,” which they say means a single community—the 
American people. But that language was not originally used. 
It was: ‘We, the people of Massachusetts, Virginia, New 
York,” ete:, ete., ‘do ordain,” etc. But as the Constitution 
was only to be binding—not over—‘‘between the States,” when 
nine had ratified out of thirteen, and as it could not be known 
which States it would be, who made the first nine, the present 
phrase was substituted. In fact, the non-approving States kept 
out of the Union for some years, and it is conceded that, although 
their population has to be included in the phrase ‘‘ American 
people,” they were utter strangers to the compact till they con- 
sented. Throughout the whole proceedings, the States appeared 
as distinct communities. The preceding instrument of Union, 
called the Old Confederation, expressly recognizes the 
sovereignty and independence of the States. Its Congress were 
ambassadors, and they voted by States. It is impossible to 
reconcile this condition of things with the theory that the 
States, at the period immediately preceding the adoption of the 
Constitution, constituted one people. It is conclusive of the 
inatter that the amending power is placed in the States, and 
not in the American people, and if the reductio ad absurdum 
is wanted, it is to be found in the fact that the amending power 
of the handful of people constituting the State of Rhode Island 
is as great as that of the millions of either Ohio, Illinois, Penn- 
sylyania, or New York. And yet we have been told, since the 
beginning of the present unexampled tragedy, that it is a mere 
case where counties have rebelled against a State, and the Lin- 
colnites suppose it fatal to any contrary assumption to say that, 
if a State may secede, so may a county, so may a town, ora 
township, all of which is crushed by the preceding explanation. 
The States are sovereigns, and sovereigns may, of legal right, 
dv what they please, where they have not specifically bound them- 
selves either to time or place, which is not pretended, as a man 
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may retire from any association, no matter how numerous or 
powerful, under similar cireumstauces. His right could only be 
ludicrously questioned by the suggestion that, if he could leave 
a co-partnership, his limbs and members would have the same 
prerogative. _ 

The President’s duty to see that the laws are executed, of 
course, can only mean the laws within his jurisdiction, and it 
is begging the great question of secession to say that his duty 
includes the seceding States. It is the same thing of the duty 
of Congress and of the Judiciary; they have the supreme 
power in their respective spheres over the consenting States, 
but not over those who have revoked their consent, and with- 
drawn from the Union. It is quite as erroneous to hold that 
the Federal Compact, when it was established, became a con- 
stitution and government of one nation, which lost its federative 
character, the people of the States being merged in the whole 
American people. It is clear, on the contrary, that when it 
was adopted, the Constitution regarded the old Union of States 
as subsisting, and the several sovereignties as still members of 
the Union; the Constitution is binding ‘ between the States,” and 
provides for its future acceptance by States, and for the intro- 
duction of new States; and finally, for amendment, as before 
stated, by three-fourths of the States. The nationalists say that 
the word federal is not to be found in the Constitution, to 
which it is enough to reply, neither is the word “national,” 
although they seem to attach much more importance to words 
than ideas, as appears by the recent persistent use of the new 
word in all their discussions, where the old word federal alone 
has been uniformly employed. But the States are the sovereign 
parties, and their confederation the leading idea of the whole 
system in every part of the Constitution. The titles of the 
Congress, President, Vice-President, and Treasury, are all “ of 
the United States.” The citizens of each State are entitled 
to the privileges of the citizens of the several States. Fugitives 
for crime or service from any of the States are to be delivered 
up. And the last clause is ‘“‘done in convention by the 
unanimous consent of the States present, 17th December 1787, 
and twelfth year of the Independence of the United States, 
George Washington, President, and Deputy from Virginia.” 
If the people of the States fail to elect a President, the Con- 
stitution provides that the thirty-four votes of the House of 
Representatives taken by States, shall decide it. 

From this rapid description of the State Rights’ theory of the 
Constitution, and the national theory, and upon a comparison 
of the two, we can see the infinite importance of Constitutional 
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studies. All we have, and all we are, all we expect to be or to 
acquire hereafter, is gravely affected by a true opinion on the 
momentous question. It is probable that our neglect of Con- 
stitutional learning in Ohio and the North-West alone made 
this war of sections possible; and the revival of that learning 
is the only way out of it, and, much more than that, the sole 
means of safety hereafter to all the Interior States against 
schemes of Atlantic consolidation. There are many of the most 
energetic, ambitious, selfish, and unscrupulous men both in civil 
and military life, who are bent on erecting a simple but 
plausible despotism upon the ruins of our most symmetrical 
and admirable institutions. And unless the State of Ohio, 
taking a lead amongst equals, which belongs to her age, her 
population, her strength, her intelligence and her position in 
the Mississippi Valley, prepares her own people and the public 
mind for this eastern enterprise, and stands by the Federal sys- 
tem, as the rocks support the globe, we will live to become the 
inferior citizens of the outside provinces of a consolidation like the 
old Roman Republic, where the crops of our fertile plains, and 
_ the sons of our laborious people are alike to be swept into the 
coffers and into the ranks of the Commander-in-Chief at Wash- 
ington or New York. When State lines have been obliterated 
in fact, as they are now in theory; when States’ Rights now 
threatened are clean absorbed by centralization, and when the 
States themselves are blotted out, then will Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michican, lowa, Wisconsin, and the rest, descend to 
the corporate condition of counties only, and their people be no 
longer the defiant, independent sovereigns whose fathers con- 
quered a realm from savage beasts and men, and wilderness ; 
but the patient white workers for a master class, or the 
contemptible parasites of courts and camps. 

Although my address may, by the false, shallow and treacherous, 
be called a mere abstraction, and untimely talk, I do in this place 
declare its importance, and most kindly, but firmly, warn my 
countrymen that this subject of their own Constitutional rights 
has been too long neglected; that it is not well nor generally 
appreciated, nor understood ; but that nothing is to each of us, 
and to all of us, half so important as its constant agitation, and 
its most incessant scrutiny. There are those in other States, 
especially in the East, and more especially in the large cities, 
who are seeking to make a spoil of the people, to strip them 
of liberty and the protection for life and property as well as 
liberty, which came by inheritance to the present generation, 
Let us not lose our own personal and political fights during 
the progress, nor after the conclusion of the present war, or we 
will deserve that most cutting of sarcasms, that most faithful of 
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epitaphs: ‘Here lies a people, who were so much concerned 
about the liberties of the negro that they lost their own.” * 

The most potent engine of consolidation is war, and espe- 
cially an internal, costly, desperate, and universal war; and, 
more especially, one upon the expediency and constitutionality 
of which there exists-a wide difference of opinion; for it 
involves, not simply the waste of property, the loss of life, the 
growth of vice and vengeance, but the punishment and the cen- 
sorship of men’s thoughts and actions, far away from the 
theatre of hostilities. The forms of law and the habits of life 
are not any longer respected, either here or there where the 
struggle culminates; the power of rulers is immensely aug- 
mented, and the citizens become powerless in proportion. At 
last the military theories and practices become supreme, and 
the whole energy of the system is centralized in the extror- 
dinary and exceptional hands of the war leaders, who are, of 
necessity, wholly irresponsible to the people. Our confederate 
Commonwealth has resisted many previous attacks, but it never 
was subjected to such a pressure. 

The several branches of the Federal government have hereto- 
fore been set forward by avarice and ambition to usurp the 
rights of the States. The monopolists have done it by procuring 
bank and tariff acts to be passed and interpreted for their bene- 
fit ; the federalists have done it by their alien and sedition laws, 
the fanatics have done it by the various abuses which mark the 
anti-slavery crusade; but all these are small dangers compared 
to the combination of monopolists, federalists, fanatics, and 
military who have led us at last, over our heads, into the war 
which now so fearfully and inextinguishably rages, not only over 
the land, but mounts upon, ana, if not soon arrested, will con- 
sume all our free and glorious institutions. The States that re- 
main in the Union may find themselves left at the end of the 
war more desolate than those which have seceded from it. Let 
Ohio look to it in time; let Ohio look to it now, and withdraw- 
ing her gaze from the far horizon look earnestly at home. And 
let her instructions to her leaders go forth at ouce to correct all 
the superficial and fraudulent views of the crisis before us, with 
deeper and broader and far more important matters. We have 
no help to expect from the leading politicians, who are all com- 
mitted to the war, and who do not hesitate to place their misera- 
ble character as sages and prophets above the claims of their 
country. The war democrats who have been elected to Congres 
and other offices, lately, on false pretences: the warrior Central 
Committees of the party in the Western States, the war-horse 


* Ellwood Fisher, “North and South.” 1849. 
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editors who have rung the daily changes of passion and imbe- 
cility to the people, are even now far more anxious to cry sto 
the war on a side issue, upon a small issue, upon an immateria 
issue, which will never stop it, than they are to have it stopped 
indeed, in the only way it can be done, by denying the constitu- 
tionality of any such war, and insisting that those who rule over 
us, and are responsible to us, can show no authority for the re- 
sort to coercion, which has so deeply dyed the annals of Lin- 
coln’s administration. For two years we have had these barren 
criticisms on the mode of conducting the war, which have done 
no good to the suffering people, but which have brought certain 
of their authors into troubles, which they could have easily borne 
ina good cause. And the'crities have made repeated tenders 
of their wisdom as statesmen and their prowess as officers, for 
the subjugation of the South. Could anything be more entirely 
absurd than the position of these war democrats? Yes, there is 
that which is worse. In many of the Northern States the dem- 
ocracy held last month their Conventions for State officers, and 
they have put forward what are called “ party platforms,” which 
if good for anything it is because they are true expressions of 
the gist of the issue with their opponents. They are all for the 
Union as it was, and the prosecution of the war, constitutionally 
for that most unobtainable purpose, except Ohio, which is dumb 
on the very matter of which she should have spoken; and Illi- 
nois, which stultifies herself, by declaring for peace on the basis 
of the Union as it was—with alterations of the Constitution ; 
and New York, where the peace democrats have split off from 
the body of the war party, and favor half way coercion, with 
delusive guarantees of slavery, and give up State Rights to the 
Federal court. At Cleveland, Judge Thurman has addressed 
the first great democratic ratification meeting, and tried his 
*prentice hand on the comparatively immaterial issues of Val- 
landingham’s arrest, injustice to democratic generals, and guar- 
antees of slavery, etc., ete. And he and his coadjutors of the 
attorney family, expect to save their consistency, and reconcile 
their war speeches with opposition to Lincoln, by giving up the 
sacred doctrines of State Rights and the Constitution. They 
had rather be canting professors of Lincoln’s most mad and 
monstrous ideas of the Federal system, than to make a clean 
breast of’ it, and own that they have never had any scientific 
learning of constitutional law, and that their advocacy of this 
fratricidal war was all an error from first to last. 

From all such leaders the Demoeratie people of Ohio have 
determined to get free, if possible. They have no wish to be 
themselves any longer sacrified to preserve the trivial records 
of a score of very ordinary men, who have for twenty years 
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been allowed to hold down the party and the country. If these 
leaders had, before they were disabled by age, learned the great 
truths of State Rights, and the necessity of preserving them by 
strict construction of the Constitution ; and if they had applied 
their minds to history, to philosophy, to political economy, so 
as to be able to explain to the masses the difference of races, 
and the reasons of negro. slavery by their white superiors; so 
as to teach the truths of free trade and hard money, and the 
desolating falsehoods of protective tariffs and paper-money 
banks, they would have been public benefactors. But they 
have done nothing of the kind. They have devoted themselves 
to the trial of causes in court, to the collection of debts on exe- 
cution, to the accumulation of fees, and bonds, and stocks, and 
real estate, and have had no time for the great mission of 
teachers of the people. 

We, the Democracy of Ohio, that are only interested in a 
cheap, simple, and responsible Government—we that are farm- 
ers, and mechanics, and laborers, four-fifths of us—have not 
only lost our political, but our social rights; and we have lost, 
without any other cause than this defection of our leaders, the 
constitutional power of the majority. The Democracy, by the 
ignorance of its chiefs, and the supineness of its members, 
has been. literally driven from Lake Erie to the National road, 
and from that road to the Ohio River. I appeal to these great 
masses, and to the people of Ohio generally, to command a 
better set of men, anda superior kind of service, for the funda- 
mental business of every free State—the preservation of its 
institutions. And I must own that it is almost entirely upon 
the laborers, mechanies, and farmers that reliance can be placed 
to extricate Ohio, and her sister States, from their most direful 
extremity. There is a small and invincible phalanx of studious 
and generous youth who are still worthy of the great tribunal 
of opinion, formed by these three classes. They have a right 
to the ear of the people, because they have much to say that is 
worth the hearing; they have a claim to the confidence of the 
people, because, in the present most desperate juncture, they 
are ready and able to take the responsibility of giving advice. 
They see, undismayed, the bulk of the learned professions 
giving bad counsel; the bulk of the capitalists advancing their 
property and money to the Government; the majority of the 
press hounding on the war, or indirectly cheating the people 
with fiction and hypocrisy; they see the worn-out party hacks 
of the Democracy, as well as of the Republicans, acting upon 
the same contempt of popular intelligence, for adverse pur- 
poses; but, in spite of all this fearful array, they are most 
anxious to declare the truth to the honest, patriotic, and unpur- 
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chaseable masses of their countrymen. Let us hold up their 
hands, press them to our hearts, follow their teachings, and make 
Ohio the intellectual fortress of the Gonstitution. 

Away, then, with all inferior considerations, till the great 
issue of peace is made by us with the advocates of war; of 
peace, upon the only basis of any permanent peace—the basis 
of State Rights, and of a Union of States begun and upheld by 
the consent of each of the States, which are all sovereign and 
independent still, as they were at the Revolution. 

Upon such a doctrine alone is it becoming, now, the dignity 
of Ohio to take her position, as she will take her position here- 
after, in case of any wanton, dangerous, and overwhelming 
attack by any of the co-States upon her sovereignty, her inde- 
pendence, her integrity. She voluntarily came into a Union of 
equals—a Union of integres—a Union of sovereigns ; and her 
will is all that binds her to it, and no power on earth can right- 
fully subjugate her independence or coerce her consent. With 
the most painful regret, she accepts the fact of separation from 
the South; but she also admits the right, while she laments 
unceasingly the exercise of it, and never expects to concede the 
expediency of secession, but, on the contrary, will hope against 
hope, and patiently wait for the reconstruction of the old Union 
of 1776-60. But she cannot deny the truth of history, nor the 
inexorable conclusions of logic. She asks no proof that the 
Constitution was established by the States, nor that the sun 
shines, nor that the duty of the hour is a recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the South; and she holds that the fair decision of 
each border State upon the question which section she will join, 
is final. With that decision she must be content, and she 
makes no terms except a full enjoyment of the navigation of 
the Mississippi River, without impediment, from the remotest 
mountains to the Gulf of Mexico. 

If Ohio does not agree to the State Rights doctrine of the 
Federal Constitution, she cannot hold Lincoln’s Administration 
responsible for the greivous irregularities which have so stirred 
the blood of our people. That doctrine is not only true because 
it forbids arrests, and courts martial, and provost-marshals, 
and military law, and negro emancipation, and suppression of 
speakers and newspapers, and the violent intrusion of military 
men and habits upon us, as the greater includes the less; but 
because it excludes all possibility of what is properly included 
in the contrary—the consolidation doctrine. If the latter be 
true, then the question of this war is only one of self-defense, 
and the President and Congress are right in pushing their 
power to any extreme demanded by self-preservation. They 
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hold that the whole map of the United States is a map of 
States, not united, but consolidated—so intimately mixed 
together that all their linés fade into mere county lines. Have 
they ever asked themselves whether they could make a State at 
Washington, as we make a county at Columbus, by the action 
of the Government? Yes, they have; and they have divided 
the Ancient Dominion—grand old Virginia—which gave away 
to posterity all the lands of the North-west; ceded to the Union 
the very soil on which we stand; and, to make the gift more 
acceptable, provided in the grant against’ the only peculiar 
institution she possessed. But, although the President and 
Congress have actually surpassed their military license by the 
civil violence they have done the Federal system in that glaring 
instance, yet we do not believe that the people of Ohio have yet 
realized the extent of the despotism. What is to prevent us 
from being divided, by Congress, from the Western Reserve, or 
by the National Road? Nothing, according to the consolida- 
tionists, except the provocation and opportunity; and Federal 
force has faithfully guarded West Virginia from retribution and 
obedience, whatever they may have failed to do with the East. 
If the President and Congress can do such an act as this, then 
they may carry on a war of self-preservation, like they could in 
a case of invasion by foreign enemics, as France did in 1792, 
before the embattled kings of Europegagainst partition ; or as 
Ohio could do, if one or more of the counties raised the stand- 
ard of revolt and secession. To such a war the public safety is 
the only limit in practice, and very soon in theory. The last 
man, the last dollar, the last bit of bread, the last blade of 
grass, would be freely given up by the people to their rulers for 
the protection of the State sovereignty or the Federal integrity. 
It would*be the case of a man defending his life or limbs 
against an aggressor, and would justify any extreme that might 
be necessary. And whoso meddled with so radical and mortal 
a strife must not complain of consequences. Mr. Vallandigham 
has but little indeed with which to reproach Mr. Lincoln, if he; 
for one moment, admit—what so many of his undisciplined 
ener admit, and reiterate like thoughtless parrots—that the 

nion is a consolidation, and that the war is constitutional. 
But it is no such case; and we must have the courage and 
judgment to say so, and to take the consequences. The Union 
is a voluntary association of States, resting alone upon the con- 
sent of each of the parties; and the States become strangers 
the moment they have revoked their consent and withdrawn. 
It is true that war may be made on them if they have violated 
any right of ours, in the act of secession or afterwards; but 
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that is not likely to become so demoniac a strife as the present, 

where the Puritans, and the foreigners, and the unthinking 

Americans of both parties, suppose they are defending them- 

selves from destruction; and Lincoln, like George the Third, 

continually refers to his official oath, and Congress, and all the 

lieges of the Administration believe the war to be more or less 

necessary, more or less constitutional, but undoubtedly a holy 
war, upon which clergymen invoke the blessing of God. 

If we would be frank with one another, we all desire peace 
above other things. It is our first and only aspiration ; and if 
Mr. Vallandigham should be as delinquent to the people as his 
Convention, and consent to embark on their crazy, narrow plat- 
form, the true leaders of the people—the manly thinkers and 
speakers of the Democracy—should issue, at every opportunity, 
the most thundering proclamations of Peace, peace, peace, and 
for immediate separation of the belligerants—for stopping the 
war, and taking back to their homes again, and to the infinite 
comfort of their ordinary pursuits—to the bosoms of parents 
and wives, and sisters and sweethearts, and friends—to the con- 
fidence of the country—all the surviving soldiers who have so 
bled, and fought, and suffered during the three years’ war. It 
is to put an end to the sacrifices of those noble and ingenuous 
youths who leaped to arms at their country’s eall, that we are 
most feelingly anxious to close the contest. Thrice welcome 
home again will the survivors be, who, by our mistake, have 
been so exposed to danger, and so awfully tried by the horrid 
scenes of this almost civil war. And for the countless host 
who await their resurrection on the soil of strangers, or those 


whose unrecognizable remains come back, in rude coffins, to 


their native towns and villages and homesteads, we have tears 
for their memories, admiration for their valor, most heartfelt 
regret for their fate, and can only assuage the stings of our own 
outraged consciences with amended and solemn resolution to 
make sectional wars.no more in these United States. 

Arouse yourselves, then, ye who are the stay of your coun- 
try, whether prosperous or unfortunate! Arouse yourselves, 
ye farmers, mechanics, and laborers, who have borne, as ye 
must always bear, the burdens of the war, and let us together 
restore the dove and olive-branch! Let us have peace upon 
the only terms of peace—a separation of the sections ; and let 
us expel from our confidence all those who shout for war, or 
who speak for the Union as it» was, or for peace and recon- 
struction, and talk of their readiness to give guarantees which 
they know will never be accepted. The South asks only to be 
let alone. She has taken up arms never to lay them down 
until she has conquered her independence, and she is able to 
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demonstrate—what never ought to have been disputed—that 
Americans are invincible on their own soil. 

Upon you—farmers, mechanics, and laborers—will fall the 
future weight of the cost of war, as you have borne the past. 
The money, and not the men of the United States, rules over 
its legislation; the tax-consumers, and not the tax-payers, are 
all-powerful in politics; the few who transport and distribute, 
and not the many who produce the annual profits of the land, 
are those who have obtained by this war what they consider an 
absolute and indefinite extension of their right to take away 
the {fruits of our continual labors. We must pay, but they will 
always receive. They have already banished gold and silver 
from circulation, so that it is impossible to get a fair day’s pa 
for a fair day’s work, or to exchange property for value. Al 
our domestic business, private and public, is done with printed 
promises to pay, for which we give high interest and incur cer- 
tain loss, while they pass current even with those remorseless 
creditors, the sexton and the tax-gatherer. They have already 
so juggled our representatives in Congress, that the manutac- 
turers, under protective tariffs, rob us of half our earnings, and 
charge us two prices for what they sell. The farmers, and the 
laborers, and almost. every mechanic, are the involuntary vic- 
tims of what has fossilized into a system of plunder worse 
than could be practised now by Jonathan Wild or Robin Hood. 
They have so monopolized transportation, that it costs the cat- 
tle-raiser all but the hide and tallow to get his ox to market 
over their railroads ; and the corn-grower all but the husks and 
cobs to bring his grain to the mouths of the consumers. All 
these abuses are of long standing, but they are as nothing com- 
pared to the depredations contemplated, when the miners, 
manufacturers, bankers, fund-mongers, railroad and canal oper- 
ators, and all the contractors and speculators of this war, take 
their stand on a war debt of $2,500,000,000, which will require 
$200,000,000 to pay the interest. At least one-fifth of that will 
fall on Ohio—say $40,000,000—and about one-tenth on Cinein- 
nati—say four millions per annum; half a million, at least, on 
Stark County. And it is by such means that the toilers of Ohio 
are to be used up entirely, by the drones of Ohio and the East- 
ern States; and, of course, our Democratic institutions are to be 
superseded by the devices of those interested to make us work 
for them, and hand over, without consideration, whatever 
remains after we have got a laborer’s living, and as much as a 
luxurious master thinks his laborer ought to have.* 


* The public debt will be held by the capitalists located in the East, whose focus is in 
Wall Street, New York, and who are not only army contractors, but the owners of the 
railroads and shipping engaged in transportation. The interest of that debt, which will 
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Let us pause ere it is too late. If we go down the inclined 
plane upon which we are now moving much longer, we must 
be hurled into the bottomless abyss. Be not deceived by an 
activity of business, which is wholly delusive, and which must 
be fullowed by a complete prostration of all our industry and 
employments. The public debts and the private embarrass- 
ments will remain, but, God help us! the means of payment 
and escape will be entirely wanting; paralysis and chaos are 
to come again, and, perhaps, for a long period never to depart. 
Let all who would continue the war—and there are many 
such—in order to extricate themselves from liability, and 
perhaps to realize a fortune, take larger views of the matter, 
and join us in stopping this frightful waste of life, substance, 
and character which is involved in the continuance of the 
strife. 

But, undoubtedly, it is not by personal interests that I would 
chiefly implore you for peace. It is principally to preserve our 
dear Ohio from annihilation, the States from utter degradation 
by the Federal despotism, that I would to God I could add ten- 
fold to the impressiveness of what is so appropriate to our cir- 
cumstances and to this anniversary. The States, without per- 
adventure, are the parties from whence the Federal system 
sprang. Let those who pretend to exercise powers and project 
theories fatal to the States show their most unequivocal and 
self-evident proof. The Union as it stood originally, sur- 
rounded and supported by the States, resembled that boast of 
architecture—that pride of Greece—that temple of her genius, 
of wisdom, of Minerva, the brain-born favorite of Jove; the 
Parthenon, whose columns are its principal feature and strength. 
Some of them, like Greece herself, have fallen never to rise; 


fall on Ohio for near forty millions, will have to be raised by direct tax, for a large 
amount, upon the farmers who own the land, and have not yet been taxed upon it. 
Their case to date has been hard enough; but worse is tocome. The Mississippi has 
not been open for over two years, and will not, probably, be open and safe for some 
time. The railroads, long since, laid their heads together to monopolize, by combina- 
tion, all the proceeds of Western farms, and they shaved so heavily that they left 
almost nothing to the producer. Crude corn has been burnt for fuel in some places in 
Illinois, and for months has not been worth more than a. dime to the farmer, although 
sold in Liverpool for eighty cents ; the cost and charges of transportation being seven- 
fold the value at home. The corn-fed hog export has increased enormously, but the 
farmer has made very little more than his victuals and clothes. Look at the amazin; 

increase for the last five years; itis geometrical, Salt pork, in 1859, seven millions of 
pounds ; in 1860, twenty ; in 1861, seventy; in 1862, one hundred and thirty; in 1863, 
three hundred millions ; representing a million and a half of hogs, and worth over thirty 
millions of dollars, in. Europe. The export of lard is about half as much; the whole 
yielding not far from fifty millions of dollars; and the basis for duties, on corresponding 
imports, amounting to almost fifteen millions. It is a shame that the farmer cannot 
divide even with the Treasury and the monopolists. They get now far more than half 
his surplus ; and his condition when the direct war taxes come to be levied on his land, 
“ pay e share of the interest on $2,500;000,000, held by Eastern capitalists, will be 

eplorable, 
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but others stand out to-day against the sky as well-defined and 
symmetrical, after two thousand years of sun and storm, as 
when erected, although the roofless and homely quadrangle 
which they elevate and support has almost departed. That 
master-piece of art, fulfilling all the laws of proportion and 
durability, has survived the other monuments of the classic 
ground on which it stands. It has survived the arts and arms 
of Greece; it has survived the poetry, eloquence, and states- 
manship of Greece; it has survived the Greeks themselves ; it 
draws to its awful front the regard of pilgrims and strangers” 
from the two worlds; it has rewarded its founders by throwing 
its shadows over its own multitudinous assemblies; and it has 
blessed mankind by spreading among them, to the ends of the 
habitable globe, the love and the knowledge of the highest 
genius of construction. sto perpetua is the aspiration of all 
who have ever beheld the representation of the grand old pile, 
most venerable in its ruins. The Parthenon is a building which 
the imagination may justly regard as the physical prototype of 
our Federal system. But the race of giants that adorned old 
Athens, and made that span of earth the oracle, for ages, of 
the human race, while their sculpture and architecture have 
been our despair—whose models we are constantly approach- 
ing, because they are unapproachable—with all their genius 
and learning, have been infinitely surpassed by our ancestors 
in the science of.polities. The master-states of antiquity had 
no conception of the representative principle, nor of the per- 
fection to which we have brought their erude forms of con- 
federation, They showed us the exquisite beauty and value of 
liberty ; they throve, as no people ever did, in learning, wealth, 
and power, so as to check the advance of Asia, and to rule the 
seas, which scorned the fetters of Xerxes, and to furnish intel- 
lectual models and monuments in all the walks of human 
thought. They present to our ever-fresh and most unbounded 
admiration the best specimens of men and women that heathen 
lands produced, The annals of other lands are the deeds of 
monarchs; the annals of Greece are the annals of the people. 
They crowned genius, they worshipped virtue, they canonized 
valor; but they possessed, moreover, one distinction in which 
we must emulate them, or give up our institutions. It was the 
habit of constant public debate. The Greeks, before any 
action, by the mouths of immortal orators, agitated the great 
interests of the Commonwealth, in their public assemblies, 
where Socrates, Pericles, Eschines, Isocrates, and Demosthenes 
shook the confidence of tyrants, and established the empire of 
truth and justice, of reason and liberty, over all that was 
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glorious among mankind. The Greeks deeply interested them- 
selves in politics, and especially at Athens, where there was a 
perpetual session upon the business of the State, with open 
doors and windows, and, thanks to the climate, open roofs, as 
through the Agora rushing unconfined, the whole stream of 
Attic mind had free course and utterance. Pericles sums up— 
as it would seem, for our instruction at this supreme hour of 
trial and duty—the perfections of Athenians, in the great ora- 
tion over the dead: “There is visible in the same persons an 
attention to their own private affairs and to those of the public; 
and in others, engaged in the labors of life, there is a com- 
petent skill in the affairs of government. For we are the only 
people who think that he who does not meddle with state 
affairs, not only indolent simply, but good for nothing. And 
yet we pass the soundest judgments, and are quick at catching 
the right apprehension of things——not thinking that words are 
prejudicial to actions, but rather the not being duly prepared 
by previous debate before we are obliged to proceed to execu- 
tion. Herein consists our distinguishing excellence, that, in 
the hour of action, we show the greatest courage, and yet 
debate beforehand the eapediency of our measures.” 

From the time of Solon it was a law that the State, in periods 
of danger, had a right to demand the public opinion of every 
citizen ; and it was the polity of Athens, chief of all the States 
of Greece, to bring out constantly the best thoughts of her first 
men, while the people sat in solemn judgment upon the adverse 
opinions, and chose the proper solution of the crisis. 

Now, let us take what comfort belongs to us that we have 
had ancestors who bequeathed to us a political system of gov- 
ernment which very far surpasses the best among the ancient 
Greeks ; and that they bequeathed us, also, a character for pre- 
eminent wisdom, courage, learning, patience, and fortitude 
which is to be compared with that of the leaders of the Com- 
monwealth at Athens. But let us remember that we have not 
devoted ourselves as they did to the public weal, but have 
allowed our very institutions to be put in danger by our own 
iesrenvion to public, and by our selfish devotion to our private 
affairs. 

Whosoever allows his liberty or his duty to become the busi- 
ness of another, and not his own, will be sure to lose the one 
and neglect the other; and it is only by such an inglorious 
case that all is lost to the State. The disuse of debate is the 
most fatal sign of our degeneracy ; the prevalence of the silent 
and treacherous caucus system is a natural consequence. Self- 
reformation of the people of Ohio, in all this sacred line of 
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duty, is the only means of preserving our great, free, and 
invaluable institutions. We must all take turns in speaking 
our minds upon the deeds of rulers and the measures of Gov- 
ernment. We must shake off our lethargy, and ascend again 
to the eminent height, the wholesome air, the world-wide pros- 
pect, and-the glorious mission of men who are the favored 
citizens of the State of Ohio, and likewise of the United States. 

To the rescue, then, men of the State of Ohio !—to the rescue 
for peace and recognition of the South—and to the reseue of the 
eternal constitutional enjoyment of the integrity of State Rights 
and the rights of the people! 


